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P R E F A C £• 

It is not my intention to make statements relative 
to the insufficiency of my attainments to do justice to 
the subject of this Pamphlet ; for it is my Arguments, 
and not my Acquirements, I wish to be considered. 
Neither is it my intention to seek to lighten the cen- 
sure that may be due on accoimt of errors, that might 
have been avoided by greater study ; for the subject 
appears to me to be of far too great importance, to 
admit of any regard being paid to personal considera- 
tions. I wish all that is advanced, to be carefully 
examined ; and whatever may be false, to be rejected ; 
for error, whether attributable to ourselves, or to 
others, is equally injurious. I seek therefore not to 
screen my errors, but to explain and carry forward 
such of my views as may be correct. 

Although the Theory unfolded in this Pamphlet 
has received much of my attention, I have not been 
able to perfect all the details of it, nevertheless I am 



IT. PREFACE. 

induced to present it to the public as it is^ in the 
hope that others may assist in its completion. 

My desire to admit without disarrangement of the 
present Sections, such additional Rules as investiga- 
tion may enable others to discover, together with 
some I deem it better now to reserve, is the reason, 
why the numbers affixed to the Rules are not con- 
tinuous. 

HERMAN HEINFETTER. 



17, Fknchubch Street. 
July UU 1848. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The subject to be considered in the following 
pages, has reference, particularly, not to the Sense 
conveyed by separate words in the Greek language, 
but to the combined Sense conveyed by two or more 
words. In composition, it is to prescribe the Forms 
of Language, in which certain classes of Sense are to 
be conveyed — In consulting records, it prescribes the 
Sense, that certain Forms of Language must convey. 
As there exists at present but few, and these few, ill- 
defined Rules, for the regulation of these points. Con- 
jecture, Uncertainty, and Dispute, are the frequent 
results of those passages, in which the import of the 
Sense is material to the interests of mankind. 

My former Pamphlets, entitled " Objections to 
Bishop Middleton's Doctrine of the Greek Article,'^ 
and ^^ An Enquiry respecting the Punctuation of 
Ancient Greek,'' I designed as explanatory of, as well 
as introductory to, my present imdertaking; and I am 
not aware I can add anything to what I have there 
stated, that wiU render my views clearer, or make 
the subject more intelligible ; I shall therefore, here, 
A 2 
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confine my observations to an explanation of the plan 
I pursue in the following pages, and of the ends that 
the Theory here proposed are designed to accomplish. 

And here let me state, that 1 have treated the sub- 
ject as addressed to persons acquainted with Greek. 
For this reason, most of the Rules common in Gram- 
mars are omitted. 

The plan I have pursued in these pages, is to ex- 
press in the form of Rules, every peculiarity, whether 
of Form, of Government, of Arrangement, of Ex- 
pression or Omission of words, that invariably attends 
any particular character or description of Sense. I 
say invariably, as a single exception I deem sufficient 
to invalidate any Rule. For clearness, I have divided 
these Rules into six Sections, which relate as 
follows, 

1st. To the collection of words into Sentences. 

2nd. To the Arrangement of words in Sentences. 

3rd. To the Government of words. 

4th. To the expression of Punctuation. 

5th. To Translation. 

6th. To the Sense conveyed. 

To the rules imder each of the Sections there are 
Explanatory Notes. 

The operation of my Theory may be seen in my 
Tracts, entitled, J Literal Translation of St. PauVs 
Epistle to the Romans, which are made in accordance 
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to it. This Translation I do not advance, as one 
that it would be desirable to adopt, in the phraseology 
ill which I present it ; I advance it, merely, as I also 
do every other Translation that is made in accordance 
to my Theory, as a Translation that is Literal; a 
Translation that is based upon Distinct, Expressed, 
and Undeviating Rules ; a Translation respecting the 
Sense of which, less doubt can exist, if my Rules are 
correct, than is the case with regard to any that can 
as yet be made ; inasmuch, as certain classes of Sense, 
are restricted and limited to particular and defined 
Forms of Expression ; and inasmuch, as the Punctua- 
tion is not left to be placed by what is deemed to be 
most probable, but is fixed in the exact places and 
quantity, that the author himself prescribes. 

The objects sought to be obtained by this Theory 
are, 

1st. The division of words into Sentences on Fixed 
and Definite Rules. 

2nd. The enabling the Sense of many Sentences to 
be absolutely determined, by enabling the Literal, to 
be distinguished from the Metaphorical, or other than 
the Literal Sense — The Limited, from the Unlimited 
— The Definite, from the Indefinite — The Elliptical, 
from that which is Fully Expressed — The Language 
of Enquiry, from that of Assertion — And that which 
forms a Parenthesis, from that which does not. 
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3rd. The specification of the method of expressing 
Punctuation in Greek. 

4th. The particularization of the cases in which 
the Article is Expressed, and in which it is Omitted ; 
as also of the Sense afforded by its Expression, and by 
its Omission. 

Should I accompUsh these ends, it must I think be 
admitted, that the Science of the Greek Language 
has been advanced ; should I fail, surely it will be 
allowed, I have failed in effecting that, in which to 
have succeeded, would have been beneficial to man- 
kind. 

HERMAN HEINFETTER. 



RULES RELATING TO SENTENCES. 



1 . Greek Sentences are of two kinds, namely, Sen- 
tences of Sense — Sentences of Oovemment. 

2. A Sentence of Sense consists of all the words 
used to convey a complete Sense. 

3. A Sentence of Government consists of all the 
words that govern each other; see Rules 61 
and 90, and Note 6, together with sometimes 
the Relative, see Rules 21 and 120, some Sen- 
tences of Preposition^ see Rule 6, and such 
Adverbs, Conjimctions, and Particles, as are 
arranged between, and as are in connection 
with them. See Rules 21 and 30, and Note 1. 

Sentences of Government are subject to two 

1. Pronouns, Verbs, &c. when influenced, that is, when holding 
their Cases, Tenses &c. in agreement with something that precedes 
them» are not to be considered as governed in their case by that which 
thus influences them, or as forming part of the same Sentence of 
Government to which that, so influencing them, belongs. 
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distinct classes of Rules ; \st, Rules of Govern- 
ment, These relate to the Cases, Tenses &c. 
of words. 2nd, Rules of Arrangement. These 
relate to the places words hold in a Sentence ; 
that is, to their Arrangement, or the ordei: in 
which they stand. Each of these classes are 
divided into Regular and Irregular Rules. 

Sentences of Government are of five descrip- 
tions, and may be distinguished thus : Regular 
Sentences — Irregular Sentences — Sentences of 
Preposition — Parenthetical Sentences — Ellipti- 
cal Sentences. 

4. A Regular Sentence of Government is any Sen- 

tence of Government, in which the words of 
which it is composed, are subject to the Rules 
of Regular Government and Regular Arrange- 
ment. 

5. An Irregular Sentence of Government is any 
Sentence of Government, in which the words 
of which it is composed, are subject to the 
Rules of Irregular Government or Irregular 
Arrangement, Note 2. 

2. The existence of Irregular Sentencesy enables us to perceiTO 
the difficulty that has attended the endeavours to find out by what 
Rules the Greeks regulated the Arrangement of their words, for without 
a knowledge of their existence, every Rule that can be laid down wiU 
be repeatedly broken. 
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6. A Sentence of Preposition consists of the Pre- 
position^ the words governed by it, and the 
words they govern, together with such Adverbs, 
Conjunctions, and Particles, as are arranged 
between, and as are in connection with them. 

When the Preposition governs the Relative, 
see Rom. i. 5, and the Relative and what suc- 
ceeds it, makes a, Perfect Expression, Note 3 — Or 
when the Sentence of the Preposition is preceded 
by a Verb, or is only separated from a Verb 
that precedes it, by an Adverb, Conjirnqtion, 
Particle, or the Nominative of the Verb, or the 
Accusatives before Infinitives, see Rule 310 ; 
and the Verb makes with the Sentence of the 
Preposition, bl Perfect Expression — Or when the 
Sentence of the Preposition is preceded by the 
Article, or by a word, which word is preceded 
by the Article, and the Sense of the Article, 
Word, and Sentence of the Preposition together 

3. By a Perfect ExpressioUf I mean, that the Sense afforded by 
two or more words, expresses but one Thing, Property, Quality, Fact, 
Subject of Desire, Action, &c. such, for example, as Bom, i. 7. All 
that are in Borne beloved by God. Rom. iii. 18. There is no fear of 
Ood before their eyes. But the following does not make a Perfect 
Expression. Horn. ii. 23. Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking the law. Also, Rom. iii. 27, and ir. 10. 
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make a Perfect Expression, Note 4. In the 
first case, the Sentence of the Preposition is 
regarded as a part of the Sentence that succeeds 
it, and in the other cases, as a part of the Sen- 
tence in which it is placed, or that precedes it. 
In all other cases, it is regarded as an indepen- 
dent Sentence of Government, Adverbs govern- 
ing Nouns are regarded as Prepositions. 

7. A Parenthetical Sentence is any Sentence of 

Government, introduced in the middle of any 
other Sentence of Government, It has no effect 
on the government of the Sentence into which 
it is introduced. 

8. Elliptical Sentences, First. When any word 

except the Relative, is not governed in its Case 
or Tense by any word that is expressed in the 
Sentence of Government to which it belongs, 
and when it may not hold its Case or Tense 
unless it is governed, it indicates an Ellipsis ; 
that which governs it, being that which if the 
Sentence was fully expressed, would be sup- 
plied, Note 5. Secondly, An Ellipsis is also 
indicated by the Sense being incomplete. 

4. Example of a Perfect Expression when the Sentence of the 
Preposition is preceded by the Aiticle, Rom. iv. 11. A Seal of the 
righteousness of the faith of him that is in the uncircumcision — Example 
of a Perfect Expression when the Sentence of the Preposition is preceded 
by a Noun, which Noun is preceded by the Article. Rom. i. 18. 
That hold the truth in unrighteousness, — Example of the contraiy, 
Rom. i. 28. The Ood to a reprobate mind. 

5. Examples, Rom. i., 4.; ii., 7 & 8. 
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20. The Classes into which the various Parts of 

Speech, and certain Cases and Tenses of them 
are divided in the following statement ; are ar- 
ranged in the order in which they succeed each 
other in a Regular Sentence of Government, 
Some of the Classes may be, and often are, 
omitted ; but no Class before Class 9, in a jB«- 
gular Sentence, may be arranged before any ot 
those that precede it in the order laid down in 
this statement. 

21. Class 1. A Preposition when governing the 

Relative, see Rule 6 — Or the Relative 
in any case, if expressed, always holds 
this place; except being sometimes 
preceded by the other divisions ol this 
Class, and when in the Nominative 
Case, by another Nominative, see 
Rom. xiv. 23. 

Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Particles. 
The four ot five first words of a Sen- 

6. In this Rule the Terb is supposed to be governed by the 
Nominative. 

B 
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tence are sametimes of these Parts of 
Speech, see Class 10. 

One or sometimes more of any of 
the Parts of Speech (subject, however, 
to the order of Classes here laid down) 
preceding a Causal Conjunction^ Note 7. 
22. Class 3. A Nominative or Nominatives and the 
words it or they govern. Note 8, if. 



7. The Conjunctions which I denominate Causal Conjunctions, 
are those which in the Arrangement, are generally placed the second 
word, but which in Translation are generally, and should always be, 
placed the first I denominate them Causal Conjunctions, because, 
they generally express a Cause, Reason, or Explanation, of what 
precedes them. They are of two kinds, and may be distinguished 
thus, Proper, such are Tap O w Ae, &c., and Improper^ such are Mcy Tc 
ApaScc, Proper Causal Conjunctions are never used otherwise than as 
Causal Conjunctions, ^ut Improper Causal Conjunctions are sometimes 
used otherwise. The cause of the peculiar Arrangement of Causal 
Conjunctions is for the purpose of their indicating Stops. When an 
Improper Causal Conjunction is placed the second or third word in a 
Sentence, it is always used as a Causal Conjunction, unless it is 
succeeded by a Causal Conjunction, 

8. In some cases, the Sense alone can determine, which of two 
Nominatives is the Nominative of a Verb, as for example, Rom. vi. 
9. Knowing that Christ (being raised from the dead) dieth no more, 
death over him no more rules. The Sense alone, here, marks the 
Parenthesis, and in addition, shews that Christ must be the Nomina* 
tive of the Verb ; were we not governed by the Sense, it would be 
more natural to conclude that the words, The death of him, was the 
Nominative. 
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1*^ A Personal Pronoun is the or a 
Nominative to the Verb, whether such 
Pronoun is expressed or understood, 
Note 9. 

2nd If a Sentence is placed between 
the Nominative and the Verb, Note 10. 

Zrd If a verb is coupled to a Verb 
succeeding it by a conjunction. R(ym* 
viii. 22. 

4fth If the Nominatives or the De- 
clinable Words governed by them ex- 
press a Stop, those that precede the 
Stop are arranged before the Verb, and 
those that succeed {t^Note 11, are ar- 
ranged in accordance to the stipulations 
in this Class and in Class 4, Note 16. 
23. Class 3. Verb in any Mood or Tense except the 
Infinitive. 

9. Personal Pronoun Nominatives when expressed, are, in a 
Regular Sentence, always placed before the Verbs to which they are 
Nominatives. The Relative, rtr, and otros are sometimes regarded 
as Personal Pronomis, see Rom. iL 6, and x. 6, and xv. 4 ; some- 
times they are not so regarded, see Rom. i. 2, and vi. 1. 

10. It is very evident why Nominatives should always be ar- 
ranged before the Verb, when a Sentence is to be introduced between 
them and the Verb, for were they not thus placed, no Sentence could 
ever be so introduced, since, when Nominatives are arranged after the 
Verb, they are always to be rendered immediately before it. 
11. An example occurs, Rom. v. 19. 
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The Verb may be succeeded by a 
Copulative Conjunction, and the Con- 
junction by another Verb in the same 
Tense and Person as the first Verb, if 
the two Verbs and Conjunction to- 
gether make a Perfect Expression, 
as in that case, the two Verbs and 
Conjunction form part of the same 
Sentence of Government, Note 12. 

24. Ctass 4. A Nominative or Nominatives and the 

words it or they govern, except in the 
c^es stated in Class 2. 

25. Class 5. Declinable Words governed by Verb 

Class 3, and the words they govern. 

26. Class 6. Accusatives before Infinitive and the 

words they govern. 

27. Class 7. Infinitive. 

28. Class 8. The words governed by the Infinitive 

a ad the words they govern. 

29. Class 9. Prepositions and the words they govern 

may be introduced between any of the 
words of a Sentence. 

30. Class 10. Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Particles 

may be introduced in the middle of 
Sentences of Government without in 

12. Rom. i. 25. And worshipped and served, is an example 
of two Verbs making a Perfect Expression; and Rom. ii. 17, Jrt 
exalted, and art rested, an example of the contrary. 
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auy way interrupting the Government 
of the Sentence. When one or more 
of them are placed at the end of a Sen- 
tence, such of them as with the words 
that precede them together make a 
Perfect Expression^ form^ part of the 
same sentence to which the words that 
precede them helong. Rom, iv. 23. 

When not making a Perfect Express 
sion with the words that precede them, 
hut making a Perfect Expression with 
the words that succeed them, they then 
form a part of the Sentence to which 
the words that succeed them helong. 
When not making a Perfect Expres- 
sion either with the words that precede 
or succeed them, they form a Sentence 
by themselves. Horn, iil 9. Adverbs 
governing Nouns are regarded as Pre- 
positions. 
Jl. Class 11. The Participle, the same as a Noun, 
may be the first word in a Sentence, or 
it may be introduced in any other part 
of the Sentence in which a Noun may 
be ; but wherever it is introduced, the 
order of Arrangement that succeeds it, 
is in accordance to what is stated after 

Class 4. 

b2 
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32. Class 12. Declinable Words are always arranged 

after the words that govern them, and 
with the exception of those governed 
by Verbs, JRule 24f, and in the case 
of Sequences, Mule 61, are only sepa- 
rated from the words that govern them 
by Adverbs, Conjunctions, Particles, 
and a Parenthetical Sentence. 

33. Class 13. The Article is arranged immediately 

before the word to which it belongs, 
except as respects Causal Conjunctions^ 
and Class 9, which are sometimes in- 
troduced between the Article and the 
word to which it belongs. 

34. All passages are to be regarded in accordance 

to the Sense afforded by the Regular Arrange- 
ment in preference to the Irregular^ when the 
Sense of the Context admits of it. 



11 
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Irregular Sentences differ from Regular Sen- 
tences in the following respects 

40. 1st The Relative when not governed by a Pre- 
position is not arranged the first word in a 
Sentence, although holding that place in Trans- 
lation, Note 13. 

41. 2nd The Nominative is often arranged, contrary 
in every respect, to the stipulations in Mules 22 
and 24 ; it is, however, never arranged after the 
words governed by the Verb, except when such 
words are arranged both before the Verb and the 
Nominative. Mom. xiv. 11. 

42. 3rd The Verb is often placed last in the Sen- 
tence, Note 14. 

13. An example occurs Rom. ix. 5 ; 2 Cor. zi. 31. 

14. By the expression the Verb in this Rule, I mean, that Verb 
which, when the words are arranged in the order of Translation, stands 
the first The Verb that holds this place is never, in a BegtUar 
Sentence ofOwemment^ in the Infinitiye Mood. 
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43. 4fth Declinable words that are goyemed by 

Declinable Words and Verbs are sometimes 
placed before the words that govern them. The 
Accusatives to the Infinitive are sometimes ar- 
ranged after the Infinitive. 

44. 5th The Article is often separated &om the 

word to which it belongs, in which case, the Ar- 
ticle generally points out the place that the 
words to which it belongs holds in the Regular 
Jrrangement. 

45. 6th No word is ever so Disarranged as to admit 

of a Stop, except that of a Parenthesis, and that 
which is often indicated by Sequences, being 
introduced between the place it holds, and the 
place it would hold, if Regularly Arranged. 
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GENERAL RULES. 



60. No word that is Declinable, except the Relative, 
may hold any other case than the Nominative 
or Vocative, unless it is governed in the case it 
holds by some word expressed or understood. 

61. Any number of Declinable Words in the same 
Sentence, succeeding each other in the same 
Case, are to be regarded as governed in their 
Case by that which governs the first of them. 
To this Genitives sometimes are an exception. 
The introduction between Declinable Words 
in the same Case, of other Declinable Words in 
other Cases governed by one of them, or of 
Adverbs, Conjunctions, Particles, or Parenthe- 
tical Sentences, has no effect on the manner in 
which the government of the Declinable Words 
in the same case is to be regarded. 

62. Each Proof, Clause, Character, Result, Effect 

&c. of any Proposition &c. if not forming an 
independent Sentence of Government^ is never 
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goyerned by the words expressing the first 
Proof &c. but by that which governs those 
words; consequently^ the words commencing 
each of the Proofs &c. are in the same Case. 
Rom. i. 3 & 4, and Note 15. 
63. It does not follow in every case, that a govemed 
word is govemed by that which immediately 
precedes it, even when the circumstances of 
each admit, in accordance to the Rules, of such 
being the case; as for example, Rom. i. 4* The 
word rendered And declared^ is not govemed 
by the word rendered Flesh. In many cases 
the Sense alone can determine, what course of 
government has been selected. 

NOMINATIVES. 

70. Whatever number of Words in the Nominative 
Case there may be in a Sentence of Oovem- 
mentf that are Nominatives to a Verb, and are 
not separated by a Stop, they must aU be ar- 

15. An example of this occurs, Rom. i. 29 & 30. The words 
Full, Whisperers, Backbiters &c., are not govemed by the Farticiple» 
but by that which goyems the Participle. It should be observed, 
that in cases where this Form of Government is used, the word filling 
the place here occupied bj the Participle, is not prevented from 
governing some of the words that succeed it, viz., those that complete 
the Sense that itself expresses, although it is prevented ttom govern- 
ing all the words that succeed it in the Sentence of Seme, 
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ranged before the Verb, or else all of them after 
it, as the case may be, see Rules of Arrange^ 
menty as any separation of them by the Verb, 
indicates their not belonging to the same Sen-- 
tence of Government, But if they or the words 
governed by them are divided by a Stop, those 
that precede the Stop are always arranged 
before the Verb, and those that succeed it are 
arranged as they woidd have been, had no 
other Nominatives been expressed. Note 16. 

71. No Declinable Word may be expressed as the 
Nominative to a Verb in the fiist or second Per- 
son Singular or Plural, unless the first or second 
Personal Pronoun is expressed. 

72. No Declinable Word, whether Pronoun or not, 
or whether preceding or succeeding a Verb in 
the Imperative Mood, forms a part of the Sen- 
tence of the Verb, as Verbs in the Imperative 
Mood have no Nominatives. 



80. 
90. 



ACCUSATIVES BEFORE INFINITIVE. 
VOCATIVES. 



16. An example occurs, Rom. t. 19. 
From this Rule therefore it foUoWs, that when a number of Nomi- 
natives succeed a Verb, and are diyided by a Stop, those which pre 
cede the Stop, may or may not be Nommatiyes to the Verb, but those 
that succeed the Stop, can in no case, form a part of the same 
Sentence of Government as the Verb. Examples, Rom. iii. 4, & vii. S. 
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ARTICLE. 

100. The Article is used solely as a Definite Article, 
accomplishing all it effects through what it 
possesses by its Power of Definition, Note 11,1 
and being never expressed, when the Sense 
without it is Definite, Notes 18 and 19, pro- 

17. Although, it appears to me, to he desirahle to make ^ 
Rules relating to the Article somewhat numerous, in order, prindpaDy, 
to render more intelligihle my views on the suhject, it wiU be fomii 
in practice, thq^t almost all that is advanced, is comprehended In one 
particular, which will prohahly be found sufficient to lead toajoit 
estimation of the Article. This particular, consists, in regarding every 
Insertion and Omission of the Article, as depending, altogether, on the 
obtaining of a Definite Sense thereby ; for the attainment of this end, 
alone, is the Article ever Inserted or Omitted. 

18. As there appears to me, to be a difference of opinion, as to 
what is implied in the word Definite, I will here endeavour to state my 
views on the subject, in order to shew, when using it, what I understand 
is implied in its use. 

The word Definite, appears to me, merely to imply, that the ob- 
ject of the user of that which is denominated Definite, cannot be nnde^ 
stood, by the party for whom the user intends it, otherwise, than at 
the user himself understands it, and intends by its use to express. 

This is all I understand to be implied in the word Definite, and this 
is all I wish to be understood as implying by the use of the word. To 
render the point clearer, I will enlarge on some of the negative portioDS 
of the subject 

\8t To be Definite, it is not necessary to use Nouns, Terms, or 
Expressions, in their strict Literal Sense. Jack^ if by the user, and 
the party by him addressed, can only be understood as representing a 
particular individual, is as truly Definite, as though the expression had 
been John Nokes, Thus, then, we perceive, that in the attainment of 
■ Definitiveness, we are not prevented from using the word J7tf, when 
such has not reference to a particular individual, or even, when rach, 
a Singular Noun, is intended as descriptive of Plurality; as for example 
He that loves hit country is to he honored, provided that the user, and the 
party addressed, each derive from its use, only one and the same Sense. 
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vided that such Sense is suitable to the' occasion, 
Note 20. 

%id To be Definite, it is not necessary that every one shall form 
a right conception, or obtain a right impression of the subject. A'sen- 
tence in French that is Definite to a person acquainted with the lan- 
guage, is not so to one ignorant of it. A Sentence from a person 
residing in a country town, that is Definite to one acquainted with the 
localities thereof, may not be so to one unacquainted with them. Nothing 
can be conveyed by language, that can be universally Definite ; the 
most universal proposition, can only be Definite to such" as are ac- 
quainted with the language in which it is expressed, and the Facts 
connected with it. Some sentences are Definite only to one particular 
person, some to a particular family, some to a particular town, and 
some to a particular nation ; yet, the most restricted, is equally as De- 
finite as the most extensive, each, having equally answered its design, 
of conveying the exact object of the user, to the person or persons he 
has addressed. Hence, our attention must not exclusively be confined 
to the Language employed, but we must also consider, whether we are 
the parties, or whether we comprehend the circumstances of the par- 
ties, who are addressed ; without'due attention to this, Definitiveness 
is of little value. 

19. Thus when the principles of things are spoken of in the ab- 
stract, such as Faith^ meaning Faith of every description, or Righteous- 
ness, or Holiness, or Grace, or Peace, &c., the Article is never 
expressed ; but when any of those principals are used in limitation, 
either of Sense or Application, then the Article is prefixed, in order 
to Define the limitation. Thus The faith of you. The faith, meaning 
whatever the user of the expression has Defined to be the Sense he 
intends to convey by it ; as without such Definition is expressed or 
known by the writer and the reader, no Sense is afforded by the 
expression. 

20. The Article prefixed to a word, which together afford a 
Definite Sense, may be divided into three Classes, as follows. > 

C 
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101. The Article is never expressed, unless the 
Literal Sense conveyed by the Perfect JEx- 
pression of which it forms a part, is the Sense 
intended to be conveyed, Note 21. 

\st Those words that from the nature of what they represent, admit 
of only one meaning ; such, for example, as The Ood (when addressed 
to Christians) ; The wicked; The just, &c. 

2nd Those words, which although admitting of a variety of mean- 
ings, have by the user of them been so explained, as to the Sense 
in which he uses them, as that when used, the meaning they afford 
shall be as clear and restricted, as are those of the first Class. As for 
example, Rom. i. 16. The glad tidings &c. What glad tidings the 
Apostle here refers to, he previously explains, verses 1, 2, 3, & 4, and 
some of the succeeding verses throw more light it. 

Srd Those words which of themselves are not Definite in their 
meaning, yet, when joined with another or other words, afford together 
a meaning that is Definite ; as for example The faith of ycu — Hu 
spirit of me — The Thing desired by me, &c. 

21. Great attention should be paid to this Rule, since it clears 
up many of the difficulties that present themselves, in endeavouring 
to determine the sense that is afforded by the Insertion and Omission 
of the Article. In explanation of it I will give the following examples. 
In Luke i. 69. it is said, He did raise to us a horn of salvation, in or 
among the house i. e. family or seed of David. Obser\'e, here, the 
Article is used before the word House ; but in Luke i. 27. ^t is A 
man of house of David; so, also, Rom. i. 3. Now the house, the 
family, or the seed of David, means not one individual or part of it, 
but the whole of it ; consequently, in the first example, the Article is 
rightly used, since the horn of salvation was raised up in or among the 
whole of the seed ; but in the other examples, such is not the case ; 
for Joseph and Christ were not boni of all the seed, but only of a part 
of it ; consequently, the Article is not in these instances used. 
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102. The Article is never expressed in Purely Ellip- 
tical or Purely Metaphorical Expressions^ 
see Note 22. 

103. The Article is used to restrict Words, Pas- 
sages &;c. of General or Unlimited Application, 
to one that is Particular, Limited, and Definite. 
Hence to Define which of two or more Persons 
or Things is referred to. 

22. By Purely EUipticiU and Purely Metaphorical Expressions, 
I mean such expressions as afford an Elliptical or Metaphorical 
Sense, and a Literal Sense also. I term these Purely Elliptical and 
Metaphorical Expressions, In order to distinguish them from expres- 
sions, which although Elliptical or Metaphorical, yet from their 
affording, either from their own nature, or from the context in which 
they occur, no other than one Sense, are not so regarded, hut are 
regarded as Literal Expressions. Of Words or Expressions having 
two significations, one Literal and the other Metaphorical, the Article 
is prefixed to the Literal alone; but if the expression admits 
alone of hut one Sense, even though that should he, if strictly regarded, 
a Metaphorical Sense, such as 2%« Law of the sin — The Law of the 
mind-^The Lamb of the Ood, &c., the Article is then prefixed to it 
A little observation wiU soon convince any one of the use of this 
Rule, as for example, Rom. i. 20. For the invisible things of him, from 
tite creation of the world, admits in English, of two meanings, viz., 
from or by the act of creating the world, or from the time when the 
world was created; but the Oreeks by the use of their Article, avoid 
this obscurity. For if the Article is placed both before Creation and World, 
the act of creation is referred to ; because, that is the Literal Sense 
of the words ; but if the Article is not expressed before either, the 
time of the creation is referred to, the Omisdon of the Article shewing 
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104. The Article is used, when a Definite Sense is 
afforded that is Limited to a Particular Per- 
son or Thing, but which Person or Thing is 
not specified, to Define the application to be 
Genera], to the extent of embracing all to which 
the Sense as Defined can apply. Thus, THE 
man that loves his Country is to be honored, 
means, All men that love their Country are to 
be honored. 

105. The Article governs, or is prefixed to — 

1^^. Declinable Words. These the Article 
governs in a Genitive, Dative, or Accusative 
Case. When prefixed, the Article is always in 
the same Case, Number, and Gender as the 
Declinable Words. 

The connection of the Article with Proper 
Names differs from its connection with other 
Nouns only it this. That when a Proper Name 
is inunediately governed by a Verb, and is not 
preceded or succeeded by any addition, (see be- 
low) and the Literal Sense of the Sentence is 
intended to be expressed, the Article is always 
expressed before the Proper Name ; but when 
the Proper Name has an addition immediately 

that the Sense the words are to afford, is not the Literal Sense, and 
this is the only other Sense that the words, in this connexion, 
can afford. 
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preceding or succeeding it, such as Son of him 
Jesus — Joshua Son of Nun — Philip of Bethsadia 
— Jesus whom ye crucified — Jesus Christ. The 
Article is never expressed before the Proper 
Name; except when the object of the record 
is to enforce the identity of the party named, 
with him that is the subject of what is specified 
in the addition to the Proper Name ; such as 
Ma. ii. 1. The Jesus born i. e. who was bom in 
Bethlehem of Judea. Acts xix. 13. The Jesus 
whom Paul preached, Joshua i. 1. The Lord 

.spake to the Joshua who vras Son of Nun 3Lnd 
the Minister of Moses saying. 

2nd To Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Particles; 
in such cases the Article holds the Nominative 
Case, or the case that the parts of the Sentence 
preceding it governs^ 
3rd To Proposition, see Rule 6. 
4fth To Verbs in the Infinitive Mood, see 
Rules 160 and 161. 



Relative. 
120. The Relative is never governed in case by any- 
thing but a Preposition; it, however, often 
holds its case in agreement with its Antecedent, 
c2 
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and still oftener it holds the case that affords 
the Sense required to be expressed. Mom. ix. 
4&5. 

Participles. 

130. The Participle is often preceded by the Article, 
Rules 33 & U. 
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GENBRAL RULES. 

140. Exclusdve of Parentheses^ and of the Coupling 
of Verbs by Conjunctions^ no Sentence of Go^ 
vemment can have more than one Verb in it 
that is not in the Infinitive Mood or a Parti- 
ciple. 

141 Verbs are subject to Rules of Regular Govern* 
ment and of Irregular Government. 

U2. See Rule 63. 



RULES OF REGULAR GOVERNMENT. 

150. The first Verb in a Sentence is always in any 
part of the Verb but the Infinitive Mood. The 
other Verbs in a Sentence are always either in 
the Infinitive Mood or are Participles. Pa- 
rentheses and the coupling of Verbs by Con- 
junctions are excepted, see Rule 23. 



RULES OF IRREGULAR GOVERNMENT. 

160. An Infinitive is often governed by the Prepo- 
sitioh €^9j succeeded by the Article in the 
Neuter Accusative Singular. 

161. An Infinitive is sometimes preceded by the 
Article in the Genitive Singular. 
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RULES RELATING TO PUNCTUATION. 



GENERAL RULES. 



170. In Greek there are two Stops, Note 23. The 
first I denominate the Major Stop ; the second 
the Minor Stop. The Minor Stop primarily ex- 
presses, that the Sense afforded by the words that 
succeed it, is dependent on the Sense afforded 
by the words that precede it, being a direct 
r. extention or continuation of the Sense afforded 
by those words, and being unable by itself alone, 
to convey the portion of Sense intebded to be 
conveyed. The Major Stop primarily expresses, 
that the Sense afforded by the words that succeed 

23. The Greeks had no separate Characters to express Punc- 
tuation, but effected it, 1st By certain Classes of Words, such as 
Adverbs. Conjunctions, Particles, and Prepositions. 2nd, By the 
GoTemment of the Cases and Tenses of the other Classes of Words. 
Srd. By the Arrangement of their Words. This use of the Particles, 
accounts for the numberless AmTs, But*8, For*8, &c. &c. to be found 
in Greek Sentences; as also, why they had Adverbs, Conjunctions, 
and Participles, each expressive of the same Sense. 
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it, is not dependent on the Sense afforded by the 
words that precede it. Note 24. 
171. The termination of every Sentence of Govern- 
ment, see Rule 3, and the commencement of every 

24. I have in this Rule stated, what each of the Stops primarily 
express. I wish this restriction to be particularly borne in mind, and 
to be understood in the manner in which I shall explain it, or other- 
wise, many instances can be found, which will, at least, appear to 
disprove the correctness of this Rule. Punctuation, as well as every 
thing connected with the Greek Language, may not be regarded and 
limited, as regulated, exclusively, by the Rules that immediately 
govern any particular feature of that Language ; such is in no instance 
the case ; for in most, perhaps all instances, each rule is in a measure 
departed from, if by such departure, the Sense is rendered Clearer 
and Definite. But, if the cause of this departure be examined, it 
wiU be found, that it is only by a correct estimate of the Rule, that 
the end can be effected, that the departure from it is designed to 
accomplish; hence the primary object of the Rule is never lost sight of. 
There are two distinct causes of departure from the Rules as 
respects Stops. The first consists in the expression of a Major Stop, 
in places where only a Minor Stop should be expressed. The second 
consists in the expression of a Minor Stop, in places where a Major 
Stop should be expressed. The first occurs in passages admitting of 
two Senses, and is used to point out, in which Sense, the passage is 
to be understood ; the Major Stop always marldng the Sense that 
succeeds it, as that one of the two Senses, which is most entitled to be 
regarded as a separate Sentence. The second occurs in passages 
that are to be understood in a restricted and limited Sense; the 
Jftfior Stop thus used, as also whenever used, pointing out a depen* 
denoe of what succeeds it, on that which precedes it; hence a restric- 
tion and limitation of the Sense expressed in the one part, to that 
which is expressed in the other part. 
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Parenthetical Sentence^ expresses and requires a 
Stop ; and with the exception of such Sequences 
(whether of Particles or Declinable Words, see 
Rules 61, 191, 192) as do not together make a 
Perfect Expression^ is the only place in which a 
Stop is expressed or required. 



Examples of each of the cases occurs, Rom. ii. 8 & 9. And to those 
out of contention oho that do not obey the truth. And obeying un- 
rigktousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, &c. 

The Stop before the words And obeying unrightousness, is a Major 
Stop, yet, according to the Rules, a Minor Stop should have been 
expressed. Now the Sense conveyed by the Received Translation is, 
that the persons here referred to, are those that are guilty, both 
of not obeying the truth, and of obeying unrighteousnes. But the 
passage affords another Sense, and may be understood as describing 
two distinct classes of persons, viz., persons not obeying the truth — 
and persons that obey unrighteousnes; either of which wiU incur 
indignation and wrath. Each of the clauses in the first of these 
Senses is dependent on the other, neither clause being sufficient in 
itself, to convey a complete Sense ; hence, in the expression of this 
Sense, a Minor Stop would be employed. But in the second Sense, 
the clauses are not dependent on each other ; inasmuch as each, by 
itself, affords a complete Sense ; hence, the Major Stop is employed, 
to shew, that the Sense intended to be conveyed by the words that 
succeed it, is the Sense that is least, and in one point of view, in no 
way, dependent on the words that precede it, and so is most entitled 
to the Punctuation that is employed. Although this Stop is Irregu- 
larly expressed, it must be observed, that its Irregular use could not 
answer the end it is designed to accomplish, unless the Stop be 
regarded as primarily expressing what is stated in the Rule, however 



STOPS. 



MAJOR STOP. 



180. The Major Stop is expressed, 

Xsi By a Causal Copjunciion used Can- 
salltf^ the Stop to be placed before the 
Causal Conjunction when Arranged as Ren- 
dered. 

2nd By an Adverb when placed the first 
word in a Sentence of Government^ unless 
neutralized by the preceding section, which 
always supersedes this section ; or unless 
governing Nouns in their Cases ; the Stop 
to be placed before the Adverb. 

181. The Major Stop I mark thus ( . ) 



mncb th^ actual use of it, in this case, may, at first sight, appear to 
contradict any tnch estimation of it. 

The Stop before the words Tribulation and Angnish is a Minor 
Stop, vet according to the Rules, a Major Stop should have been 
expressed. The expression of the Minor Stop, shews that the Sense 
afforded by the words succeeding it, is to be understood as restricted 
and limited by the words that precede ; hence, the Sense of the pas- 
sage is not, that God will award Tribulation and Anguish to every soul 
of man that doeth evil; viz. that does not obey the tjruth, or, that obeys 
unrighteousness, but it is to be understood as expressly limited to those 
that out of contention do not obey the truth, or, that obey unrighteou- 
ness* In this case also it is evident, the Stop must be regarded as 
primarily expressing what is stated in the Rule, however much its use 
may, in this case, at first sight, appear to contradict such being the case. 
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MINOR STOP. 

190. Wherever a Stop is required, see Rule 171, a 
Minor Stop is to be placed, except where Major 
Stops are indicated. 

191. Every part of Speech that is Declinable, suc- 
ceeding any part of Speech that is Declinable, 
in the same Case (the Genitives or Datives 
governed by them, or Conjunctions placed be- 
tween them, makes no difference) indicates a 
Minor Stop, which is to be placed between 
them, or after the Genitives or Datives governed 
by the preceding word, or before the Con- 
junctions. 

Except, where two or more make a Perfect 
Expression. 
Infinitives in the same Sentence of Government, 
and Particles succeeding each other. Note 25, 
afford the same indications with respect to 
Stops, as Declinable Words in this Rule are 
described as doing. 

192. The Minor Stop I mark thus ( , ) 



25. Example, Rom. y. 3 & 11. 
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GENERAL RULES. 

200. In Greek there are Four Points— The first The 
Note of Interrogation; — The second Marks^ 
a Parenthesu,— The third Jn Ellipsis;— The 
fourth Ihe Sense intended to be conveyed as 
being other than the Literal Sense of the passage. 



210. J Note of Interrogation is indicated by the use 
of some word expressive of enquiry, as IIw, Tty, 
H &c. see Ruk 243. 

211. J Parenthesis is indicated by the introduction 
of any Sentence of Government ^ in the middle of 
another Sentence of Government ^ see Rule 3. 

212. An EUiptical Sentence is indicated by a want 
of completeness either in the Government or 
Sense^ see Rule 8. I mark it by a line placed 
under the words that have been omitted. 

213. The Sense intended to be conveyed is indicated 
as being other than the Literal Sense of the pas- 
sage by the Government or Arrangement being 
Irregular, or by Irregularity in the Punctua- 
tion, see Rule 322 ; also by the Omission of the 
Article, see Rule S4/2, I mark it by a dotted 
line under the printing, thus, 



so 
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GENERAL RULES. 



220. All words in a Regular Sentence of Government 
retain in Translation the place they hold in 
the Arrangement; except, Carnal Conjunctions ^ 
Negatives, Nominatives when placed after the 
Verb, and sometimes Adjectives, viz., when 
placed after their Substantives, 

221. In Irregular Sentences the words should be 
Translated as though they had been Regularly 
Arranged^ Note 26. 

222. It is not necessary that the peculiar Sign of 
the Case that Declinable Words hold, should 
always be expressed in Translation. 

26. It often happens that a Literal Rendering of snch passages 
will not give the Full Sense of the place. In such cases, I question 
whether the Literal Rendering ought not to be dropped, and that 
substituted in its place, which will afford, as near as possible, that 
Pull Sense that the Greek Irregular Arrangement implies. An 
example of this kind occurs, Rom. i. 8. which I would render Thai 
tfie faith of you is so great as to be spoken of, inasmuch, as the 
Literal Rendering, Th&t the faith of you is spoken qf, is not the true 
Sense of the passage : such a Sense might have been expressed 
without any Disarrangement of the words oi the Sentence. 
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ADVERBS, CONJUNCTIONS, AND PARTICLES. 

230. 

NOMINATIVES. 

240. In a Regular Sentence of Government, when a 
Nominative is Arranged before a Verb that 
is not in the Imperative Mood; for any 
cause other than those stated in the Snd 
3rd and 4th Paragraphs of Rule 22, and 
no Personal Pronoun in the Nominative Case 
is expressed, neither the Relative in any 
Case ; Note 27, one of the Personal Pronouns 
is undertood, and must be expressed in Trans- 
lation before the Verb. But when a Nomina- 
tive is Arranged after its Verb, or a Personal 
Pronoun Nominative, the Relative excepted, is 
expressed, neither of the Personal Pronouns 
are understood, or may be supplied in Trans- 
lation. 

241. In Irregular Sentences the Nominative is often 
Arranged before the Verb, when no Personal 
Pronoun is understood, or can be expressed 
in Translation, Rom. i. 8. 

37. When a Personal Pronoun Nominative is expressed, there 
never is a Personal Pronoun Nominative understood; unless, the 
expressed Pronoun Nominative, is the Relative, in which case, there 
is sometimes another Pronoun Nominative understood. 
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242. If there is no expressed Nominative to a Verb, 
and the Relative Pronoun is not expressed, a 
Personal Pronoun Nominative is understood, 
and must be expressed in Translation, unless 
the Verb is in the Imperitive Mood, or is 
coupled to a Verb preceding it by a Con- 
junction ; in either of these cases, no Nomi- 
native is understood, Note 28. If the Relative 
is placed before the Verb, whether it is or is 
not in the Nominative case, and no Nominative 
is expressed, a Personal Pronoun sometimes is 
and sometimes is not understood before the 
Verb, R(m. i. 2 & 27. Note 29. 

243. Nominatives to a Verb must always be rendered 
before the Verb, unless where a Note of Inters 
rogation is expressed, in which case, they may be 
rendered either before or after it as required by 
the context, whether the Nominatives are 
placed before, Rom. iv. 3. or after the Verb, 
Rom. iii. 6. 



28. Example of the first case, Rom. vi. 13 & 19; of the 
second, Rom. i. 25 : ii. 17. 

29. The Relative, when placed before the Verb, and holding the 
case of its Antecedent, and which case is not the Nominative, appears 
in some cases to be regarded as the Nominative to the Verb, although 
it does not hold that case, since there is no other Nominative either 
expressed, or understood, see Rom. 1. 27. 
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ACCUSATIVES BEFORE INFINITIVES. 

SBOb The Pronoun Accusative before the Infinitive^ 
when necessary to complete the Sense, is often 
omitted, and consequently, is to be supplied in 
rendering Valpy. 

S51. It ia not necessary that an Accusative should be 
expressed or understood before an Infinitive 



VOCATIVES. 

260. 

ARTICLE. 

270. The Greek Article if expressed in Translation, 
should always be rendered by the Definite 
Article The; except when preceding a Verb — 
or a Participle — or a Preposition. 

271. The Article preceding a Verb, see Rules 
310 & 311. 

272. The Article preceding a Participle should 
always be rendered by the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun Thaty which, in some cases, should be 
preceded in rendering by the Demonstrative or 
one of the Personal Pronouns, sometimes in 
the sign of the case in which the Article is 
expressed. Rom. iv. 4 & 5, see Rule 290. 

d2 
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S73. The Article preceding a Preposition when 
agreeing in Case, Number, and Gender, with 
a Noun succeeding the Sentence of the Prepa- 
%%t%on^ and making a Perfect Expression with 
it, should always be rendered by the Definite 
Article The. When the Declinable Word suc- 
ceeding the Sentence of Preposition is instead 
of a Noun, a Participle in the same Case, 
Number, and Gender, as the Article, and 
making a Perfect Expression with it, the Pas- 
sage should be rendered as stated in Rule 272, 
with the Sentence of the Preposition introduced 
either before or after the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun That^ as the Sense may require. In all 
other cases, except those subject to Rule 31 1, 
the Article preceding a Preposition should be 
rendered by the Demonstrative Pronoun That^ 
followed by the Auxiliary Verb, and sometimes 
preceded by the Demonstrative or a Personal 

Pronoun, sometimes in the sign of the Case in 

which the Article is expressed, see Rom. iv. 

12. Note 30. 
274. The Article is often Omitted in Greek when it 

should be Expressed in Translation, see Rules 

relating to Sense. 

30. Sometimes the sign of the Case in which the Article is 
placed, is expressed in Translation, sometimes it is not. 
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275. The Article before a Proper Name that is 
governed in its Case by a Verb should, generally, 
not be expressed in Translation, see Rule 106. 

RELATIVE. 

280. 



PARTICIPLE. 

290. The Participle preceded by the Article should 
always be rendered as though it had been 
expressed in the Indicative Mood, in the same 
Tense as it holds, see Mules 272 & 273. 
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VERBS, REGULAR GOVERNMENT. 
300. 



VERBS, IRREGULAR GOVERNMENT. 

310. A Sentence in which the Infinitive is governed 
by the Preposition «s, should be rendered in 
the following order. First, the Preposition; 
then, the Article in the Sense of the Demon- 
strative Pronoun TTiat; next, the Accusatives 
before the Infinitive, which are always arranged 
after the Infinitive ; next, the Infinitive in the 
Sense of the Subjunctive or Optative Mood ; 
and lastly, the words governed by the Infinitive. 

311. A Sentence in which the Infinitive is preceded 

by the Article in the Genitive Singular, should 
be rendered in precisely the same manner as 
when preceded by the Preposition cty, except, 
the omission of that which the Preposition ex- 
presses, and by rendering the Article by the 
words, in respect of that. 
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SENTENCES. 



3S0. A Regular Sentence of Government is always 
to be understood as conveying the Literal Sense 
of the passage, and this is to be derived from 
the words in the order in which they are 
Translated. 

SSL An Irregular Sentence of Government is always 
to be understood as conve3dng some other than 
the Literal Sense of the passage. 
Any deviation in Government or Arrangement 
from the usual Form, or the substitution of one 
Stop for another, or the introduction of Stops, 
where Stops are not required ; indicates that 
the Sense intended to be conveyed, is other than 
the Literal Sense of the passage, Note 3L 



31. See an example, Rom. i. 22. Professing to be wise. The 
Ooyemment tiiere aged, is, I conceive, adopted to convey this Sense, 
Pr^esting to be enlightened, and not only prqfessing, but also being} 
that is, possessing the means of heing enlightened^ see Note on verse. 
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323. An Elliptical Sentence^ the character of which 
is that described in the first clause of Rtde 8, 
indicates that the Sense conveyed by it, is 
a second or third Carney Reawi^ Explanation 
&c. of something that has been previously 
stated, of which the words that immediately 
precede, are the first Cause, Iteason, or Ex* 
planation. Rom. iv. 5. In all cases, the Sense 
of the second part of the Sentence is restricted 
to the limits of the first part. 
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330. 



ARTICLE. 

340. When the Article is expressed, it always shews 

that the Sense conveyed is the Literal Sense, 
is Definite, and could not be Definitely ex- 
pressed without the Article. 

341. The Article when expressed before words the 

Sense of which is Definite, and the Application 
of which is General, or includes more than 
one, such as Faith, Unbelief, Nations, People, 
&c. restricts the Application to the particular 
Person, Thing, Occasion, or Circumstance re- 
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ferred to in the context^ Rom. iv. 19 & 20. 
The belief --The unbelief. 

340. The Article when expressed in passages afford- 
ing a Definite Sense, and the Application of 
which is expressly Limited, but which Limi- 
tation is not specified in the context, makes the 
Application General, to the extent of embracing 
all to which the thing as Defined can apply, 

S48. When a Word or Expression requires the 
Article to be expressed, in order to make the 
Sense Definite, and the Article is not expressed, 
it indicates that the Sense intended to be 
conveyed is some other than the Literal and 
Definite Sense. 



350. RELATIVE. 



PARTICIPLE. 



360. 



VERBS, REGULAR GOVERNMENT. 



870. 
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VERBS5 IRREGULAR GOVERNMENT. 

380. The Sense aflforded by a Sentence in which the 
Infinitive is governed by the Preposition ciy, 
is that what is expressed by the Sentence, is 
one of two or more Reasons^ Explanatiom, 
Causes, or RtLsuUs^ &c. of what has been 
previously stated; hence these Sentences are 
Irregular Sentences, because if Regular it 
would imply, that the Reason or Explanation 
8^c, given, was the only Reason or Explanation 
of what had been previously stated. 

381. The Sense afforded by a Sentence in which the 
Infinitive is preceded by the Article in the 
Genitive Singular, is that what is expressed by 
the Sentence, is a Position not absolutely true, 
but one that is true only under certain Circum- 
stances, or with certain Restrictions and Limi- 
tations that are not expressed; hence these 
Sentences are Irregular Sentences. 
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CONCLUSION. 



That there are many errors in the foregoing pages, 
I have no doubt ; for my research has not been suffi- 
denty even, to enable me to obtain towards perfection, 
the position, I conceive, I might have reached. 1 
desire to see these errors corrected, but at the same 
time, I wish it to be remembered, that errors in the 
detail may exist, and yet, the Theory, in the statement 
of which they occur, may be correct. Such being 
the case, it will not be sufficient grounds, for any one 
to consider my Theory false, because he discovers 
errors, imless he is satisfied, the errors he discovers 
are essential to the existence of the Theory. 

My Theory is this — 1st That every Form of Ex- 
pression, of Government, or of Arrangement of 
Words in Greek, is regulated by the Sense intended 
to be conveyed ; consequently, that by each Form of 
Expression, of Government, or of Arrangement, a 
Particular and Definite Character of Sense is ex- 
pressed — 2nd That Punctuation is expressed in 
Greek ; and that not by Separate Characters, but by 
circumstances connected with the words of the 
Language — 3rd That the Article is a Definite Article, 
and that its Expression and Omission is regulated, 
solely^ bj the Sense it effects iiiTe\a\io\i\.o\^^*a!Ks5G^^^^ 

E 
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APPENDIX. 



Bbhop Middleton, in his work On the Doctrine of the 
Greek Article, has divided and subdivided the various 
circumstances under which the Article is Expressed or 
Omitted, into Classes so numerous, as would, I fear, make 
it tedious for me separately to explain, by which of my 
Tales, I consider, the peculiarity of each of his Classes, is 
to be accounted for, as most of them are in themselves 
sufficiently apparent; on such as do not strike me as 
being so, I wUl here offer a few words in explanation. 

Bishop Middleton expresses himself as follows : — Chap- 
ter iii.. Section 1, Division 7. " Correlatives are words 
in regimen, having a mutual reference ; and consequently 
so circumstanced, that if the first relate to the second, the 
second must relate to the first. The Greek writers, it is 
observable, mark the relation in the second wherever it is 
necessary to mark it in the first : in other words, where 
the first has the Article, the second has it likewise." 

"The practice in our tongue is wholly different ; we 
can say ** The mast of a ship,'* &c. ; and this, consequently, 
is another of the cases in which the Greek Article is sup- 
posed to be without meaning. I need hardly suggest, that 
the Greek practice has more of philosophical correctness." 

Mark xii. 27. He is not the God of dead, Rom. iii. 29. The 
God of Jews. Acts ii. 20. The day of Lord. 2 Cor. iii. 17. 
The Spirit of Lord, and 18, The Glory of Lord, proves that 
the Bishop is mistaken in relation to the practice in Greek, 
and I cannot admit, that he is correct in the example 
he has advanced in relation to the practice in our own 
tongue. I cannot see how to justify the saying quoted. 
The mast of a ship. Had no ship more than one mast, I 
could admit the correctness of the expression : but such 
not being the case, the Definite Article cannot be used 
with philosophical correctness, since, if used, it would 
afford a Sense in no way differing, and in no way more 
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Definite, than would have been afforded, had the Indefinite 
Article supplied its place. A mast of a ship. 

The possession of two Articles in English, the Definite 
and the Indefinite, affords us a greater extension of form 
of expression than is attainable in Greek, which is re- 
stricted to the Definite Article alone. Thus we can use 
the Definite Article with propriety and correctness in each 
of the following cases, The power of a man — The power of 
man ; but the Greeks having no Indefinite Article, are pre- 
vented from using their Definite Article in either of the 
cases ; fqr, were they to use it, it would be used Inde- 
finitely, that is, of course, restricting the expression of the 
Article to a single expression in each of the Sentences, 
since in each case, exactly the same words must be em- 
ployed. 

The examples I have produced appear to me to prove, 
especially, when it is remembered, that in the most fre- 
quent instances of this Form of Expression, viz., those 
in which the second Noun is a Personal Pronoun or a 
Proper Name, the Article is not expressed before the 
second Noun, that the Expression and Omission of the 
Article before the second Noun is regulated, by that which 
regulates every other Expression and Omission of it, viz., 
the conveyance of Definite Sense. 

Bishop Middleton, Chapter iii.. Section 3, Division 1, 
thus expresses himself : — ** In propositions which merely 
afiirm or deny existence, the name of the Person or Thing 
of which existence is afiirmed or denied, is without the 
Article." I think the Bishop here is in error. Does not 
John i. 1. In the beginning The word was, contradict him ? 
The examples he produces in his support from the Psalms, 
liii. 1. (as the Received Translation, I think, properly 
renders it). There is no God, will not assist him ; since, 
had the Article been expressed, the Sense would have 
been restricted to a denial, alone, of the existence of the 
God, that is, of the God of Israel. 

Bishop Middleton, Chapter iii.. Section 4, Division 2, 
thus expresses himself — ** When two or more Attributives, 
joined by a Copulative or Copulatives, are assumed of the 
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person or thing, before the first Attributive, the 
Article is inserted; before the remaining ones, it is 
omitted." 

This, together with certain additions and exceptions, 
k -what is generally known by the name of Mr. ShaA*p'8 
Role ; and as it appears to be estimated by scholars, and 
as the explanation of the government referred to in it, in 
accordance to my Rules, may, at first sight, present some 
difficulties, I am induced to offer a few observations on it. 

The Bishop thus expresses himself on the exclamation 
of Thomas, which is directly opposed to what he has just 
advanced. See John xx. 28. My Lord and My God! " It 
might be supposed that the former Pronoun, and the latter 
Article, should here have been omitted, in conformity with 
Part i.. Chapter 3, Section 4, Division 2. It must be 
confessed, that this would have been the usual Greek 
form ; but in this instance, the Greek idiom seems to have 
^ven way to the Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaiac ; in those 
languages, the Affix must be subjoined to both Nouns ; 
for if it be added only to the latter, it will not comprehend 
the Noun preceding." 

His justification for this opinion, appears to me to be 
most singular, it being the production of two similar 
passages from the Psalms, viz., v. 2. My King and My 
Lord, and xxxv. 23. My God and My Lord, since I cannot 
see how the multiplication of negatives, will strengthen 
an affirmation ; neither can I perceive whence to draw a 
conclusion, that, because a form of expression occurs more 
than once, it is not in accordance to the usual form of 
expression of a language, but is borrowed from some other ; 
yet, this is what appears to be the Bishop's argument 
on this subject. To prevent these passages from rendering 
void this Rule of Mr. Sharp's, it does appear to me that 
it ought to be shewn, that the form of expression employed 
in them, is contrary to the usual form in Grreek ; the 
Bishop, indeed, asserts it to be so, but assertion is not 
proof. 

According to my Rules, the Article would be expressed 
before each Attributive. 15/ Whenever the Sense of the 
Context, expressly, states the reference of each of the 
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Attributives to be to a single individual, as for example. 
Psalm XXXV. 23. Stir up Thyself the God of me and the 
Lord of me, 2nd Whenever the Sense of the Context 
does not specify the reference of the Attributives, and the 
Attributes refer to Definite and different Persons or Things, 
as for example, Rev. xxii. 17. And the Spirit and the 
Bride say come. The explanation of this is easy. In 
the first example, the Literal Sense of the entire passage 
cannot be understood, otherwise, than as having reference 
to a smgle individual, and the Article being expressed 
before each of the Attributives, shews, that the Literal 
Sense is the Sense the passage is required to convey ; 
hence, the second Attributive here, must have reference 
to the same person as that to which the first has reference ; 
and hence here also, the Article -must be Expressed 
before each of the Attributives, since the Omission of it 
would imply, that other than the Literal Sense was the 
Sense the passage was required to convey. In the second 
example, and whenever the Sense of the Context does not 
specify the reference of the Attributives to be to a single 
Individual, and the Article is expressed before each Attri- 
butive, the Attributives must refer to different Individuals, 
such being the Literal Sense of such passages; and the 
Article being expressed before each of the Attributives, 
shews, that the Literal Sense is the Sense the passage is 
required to convey ; hence , the second Attributive here, 
must have reference to a different person to that to which 
the first has reference ; and hence, here also, the Article 
must be Expressed before each Attributive, since the 
Omission of it would imply, that other than the Literal 
Sense was the Sense the passage was required to convey. 

The Literal Sense of a passage in which Attributives 
coupled by a Conjunction forms a part, and in which the 
object of the reference of the Attributives is not expressly 
specified, requires the reference of each Attributive to be 
to a different individual ; as for example. The good and the 
wicked — The master and the man — The king and the people. 
But, when the object of the reference to each of the Attri- 
butives is expressly specified to be the same individual, the 
/altera] Sense requires the reference of each of the Attribu- 
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tivea to be to the same Person or I'hing ; as for example — 
/ saw the young and the cheerful Ellen, Paul the servant 
mut the prisoner of the Lord. The sober and the industrious 
mn succeeds. 

The Article will be omitted before the second Attributive. 
1st When the reference of the Attributives is to the 
lame Person or Thing, and the Literal Sense of the passage 
implies reference to more than one Person or Thing ; as 
for example, John xx. 17. And say unto them, I ascend 
wHto the Father of me, and Father of you, and God of me, 
tmi God of you } also 2 Cor. xi. 31. The God and Father 
ofthe Lord of us Jesus Christ, also Titus ii. 13. Looking 
fsr the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of the great 
Gsd, and of Saviour of us Jesus Christ, 2nd When the 
reference of the Attributives is to an Indefinite Person or 
Tiling ; as for example, / saw the king and a servant enter 
the house. In the first example, the Article is omitted, to 
shew, that the Literal Sense is not intended to be conveyed; 
Kmce the Literal Sense would require, had the Article 
been expressed before the second Attributive, that the 
reference of the second Attributive was not to the same 
FexBon or Thing as that to which the first had reference. 
Jn the second example, the Article is omitted before the 
second Attribatiye, because the second Attributive has 
reference to an Indefinite Person. On these grounds, 
therefore, it appears, that neither the Insertion or Omission 
of the Article before the second Attributive, does in itself 
alone, determine the reference of that Attributive ; also, 
that neither the Insertion or Omission of it, in itself alone, 
determines the Sense, in which the passage is to be under- 
stood, which is that for which Mr. Sharp contends. 

I cannot say, I consider, it makes any difference, whether 
the Attributives are in the Singular or Plural, or whether 
they are, or are not, what the Bishop denominates, As- 
sumable Attributives. 

The following observations relate not to any particular 
Section, but to the entire of the Bishop's Theory. By 
those who admit that the only use of words, is to convey 
to others the impressions on our own minds, the Bishop's 
llieory must be considered defective, sinoe he seldom 
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states what effect the Insertion or Omission of the Article 
has on the Sense, in any of the various circumstances on 
which he considers its Insertion and Omission to depend. 
He appears to me to treat it as a word, that in certain 
circumstances persons have been in the habit of expressing, 
in others, of omitting ; and that but for this habit, it might 
be dispensed with without the smallest effect upon the 
Sense ; in other words, it is of no intrinsic worth. This 
conclusion is justified by the number of exceptions he pro- 
duces to his Rules, and by a not unfrequent use of such 
terms as. The Article is frequently, or is ccmmonly, or is 
sometimes, 8sc, SfC, If the Article is governed by the Rules 
he prescribes, how is it to be ascertained, when the Unfre- 
quent, Uncommon, and Seldom Insertion and Omission of it 
is to be made use of; and why such use is resorted to; 
and why, which is of far more consequence, such use is not 
continually resorted to. I cannot understand what addi- 
tional light respecting the ideas of the speaker, I obtain by 
a knowledge, that he is using a Proper Name for the 
second time, (except it be for the purpose of Definition, a 
purpose which the Bishop denies that the Article can 
effect); or that the existence of the Person or Thing referred 
to, is to be afiirmed or denied ; or that the word is governed 
by a Preposition. Surely all these thing? are not necessary 
to my understanding the ideas the speaker desires to convey. 
It appears to me, a mere burdening of the mind of the 
hearer : for his learning adds not to his knowledge, that 
is, if the end to be attained, is a comprehension of the 
speaker ; since, the learning tells us only, that the speaker 
uses the Article correctly, but by it, we know no more of 
what is passing in the speaker's mind, than if we were un- 
acquainted with the manner in which the Article should 
be used. This objection is removed by the Inseition and 
Omission of the Article being regiUated by the Sense, 
as, in that case, each Insertion and Omission of the Article, 
is necessary to the development of the speaker's meaning. 

THE END 
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